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COMMITTEE  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

Lord  North  (Chairman),  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Bute,  Lord  Hills- 
borough, Col.  Barre  and  Col.  Conway. 


At  the  opening  of  the  Investigation  Lord  North  as  Chaii- 
rnan  and  representing  the  majority  stated  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  make  a thorough  investigation  and  to 
call  only  witnesses  who  had  been  in  America  and  w ere  informed 
of  the  situation,  but  it  was  not  proposed  to  summon  men  who 

had  opinions  merely,  but  no  actual  knowledge. 

Col.  Barre,  for  the  minority,  inquired  if  Americans  would 
be  summoned. 

Lord  North — “That  will  depend  upon  who  they  may  be. 

Col.  Barre “We  must  insist  that  Americans  have  a better 

knowledge  of  their  own  country  than  military  officers  whom  we 
have  sent  to  subdue  them  can  possibly  have.” 

Lord  North — “Quite  likely  the  gentleman  thinks  so;  he 
and  his  friends  have  for  a long  time  assisted  these  rebels  and  pro- 
longed the  war  bv  their  inflammatory  remarks  in  Parliament  and 
eslewhere.” 

Col.  Conway — “I  suppose  that  includes  me  also.  I spurn 
the  insinuation.  If  talking  common  sense  and  justice  to  the 
Americans  has  become  treason,  then  I thank  God  that  I am  on 
the  side  of  liberty  and  justice  and  that  whoever  else  may  be 
responsible,  I have  no  part  or  parcel  in  the  oppressive  measures 
that  brought  on  this  war  and  have  shed  the  blood  of  so  many 
men  on  both  sides.” 

Lord  North — “The  committee  is  not  here  to  bandy  words 
of  so  unpatriotic  a nature — has  Col.  Barre  finished?” 

Col.  Barre — “No,  Sir.  I request  for  the  minority  that 
among  the  witnesses  be  included  George  Washington,  Samuel 
and  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Patrick  Henry  and  Chris- 
topher Gadsden.” 

Lord  North — after  conferring  with  the  majority — “We 
have  determined  that  the  men  mentioned  have  either  been  in 


arms  against  liis  Majesty  or  guilty  of  treasonable  acts,  and  that 
they  have  refused  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  England, 
and,  therefore,  are  improper  witnesses — besides,  Benjamin 
Franklin  has  been  here  before,  and  we  know  what  happened 
about  the  Hutchinson  letters.” 

Col.  Barre  ‘We  insist  that  such  men  are  the  only  ones 
who  know  what  the  people  of  .America  want — if  the  men  chiefly 
concerned  are  excluded,  the  whole  thing  is  a farce.” 

Lord  North — “No  Americans  who  are  prejudiced  will  be 
called.  W e desire  to  be  fair  to  the  minority  and  may  call  Bene- 
dict Arnold  or  C harles  Lee,  and,  perhaps,  Gov.  Hutchinson  or 
Gov.  Tryon.” 

Col.  Conway — “Do  you  propose  to  call  any  of  the  Hessian 
Commanders  or  the  Indian  chiefs?” 

Lord  North — “The  gentleman  knows  he  is  out  of  order. 
We  will  proceed  with  the  examination.” 


Gen.  Thomas  Gage  called. 

Lord  North — “You  were,  I think,  Commander-in-C'hief  of 
His  Majesty’s  forces  in  America?” 

A. — “Yes,  sir.” 

Q. — “When  was  it?” 

A.— “In  1774-5-6.” 

Q.- — “Where  were  you  stationed?” 

A. — “Chiefly  in  Yew  York  and  Boston.” 

Q. — “By  ‘Boston’  do  you  mean  the  city  which  was  the 
cause  of  all  this  trouble  and  where  the  worst  traitors  reside?” 

Col.  Barre — “I  object  to  the  question.  We  are  here  to  get 
facts;  not  to  make  assertions.” 

Lord  North — “ Go  on,  sir;  the  Committee  approve  of  the 
question.” 

A. — “I  do  mean  that  political  pest  hole.” 

Col.  Barre — “This  is  an  outrageous  perversion  of  justice  to 
parade  witnesses  with  such  evident  hostility  to  America.” 

Lord  North — “The  language  of  the  witness  was  entirely 
proper.  (To  the  witness.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  people 
of  America  so  as  to  state  their  condition  and  views?”  ) 

A. — “I  am,  sir.  I knew  many  of  the  Americans  in  Nev» 
York  and  Boston  and  corresponded  with  others  all  over  the 
country.” 

Q- — “State  what  you  know  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
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people  and  their  views?” 

A. — “I  will  endeavor  to  do  so ; but  the  people  in  the  differ- 
ent colonies  vary  very  much.  They  have  different  religions  and 
municipal  and  colony  governments,  a very  different  patois,  and 
besides  there  are  many  influential  foreigners  who  have  settled  in 
the  country  who  hardly  talk  English  at  all,  and  there  are  the 
Indian  tribes,  which  form  a considerable  part  of  the  population 
and  are  a savage  people.  So,  although  the  common  basis  is  the 
English  language,  the  people  of  the  different  sections  have  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  one  another.” 

Q. — “Are  the  people  Christians?’'’ 

A. — “All  but  the  Indian  tribes, — yet  they  have  very 
strange  and  abhorrent  religious  views,  especially  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  As  a whole  the  people  are  fairly  intelligent,  but 
capricious  and  proud.  There  is  quite  a sprinkling  of  educated 
men  among  them,  and  their  control  over  the  masses  is  quite 
remarkable.  The  great  body  of  the  people,  however,  are  rude 
and  ignorant  and  easily  led  away  from  correct  views.  In  Bos- 
ton there  are  many  hot  heads  and  violent  leaders,  who  are  not 
to  be  influenced  at  all,  either  by  threats  or  persuasion.  They 
are,  many  of  them,  able  men,  but  with  unsafe  and  absurd  politi- 
cal views,  and  a government  managed  by  them  would  be  utter 
folly.” 

Q. — “Who  are  some  of  these  hot  heads?” 

A. — “Well,  I knew  quite  intimately  James  Otis,  Dr.  War- 
ren, John  Adams,  Sam  Adams,  John  Hancock,  Paul  Revere,  etc. 
Some  of  them  were  mere  demagogues;  others  were  not  without 
oratory  and  a certain  sort  of  smartness,  but  had  the  strangest 
ideas  about  the  rights  of  men,  self-government,  etc.  They  be- 
came quite  excited  about  the  smallest  things,  such  as  a petty 
tax  on  tea,  stamps  on  documents,  taxation  without  being  repre- 
sented, British  soldiers  in  Boston  and  such  trivialities.  JTnfor- 
tunately,  their  influence  extended  outside  of  Massachusetts  and 
gained  allies  in  other  sections.” 

Q. — “As  far  as  you  could  judge,  did  the  people  want  inde- 
pendence?” 

A. — “A  few  did;  but  most  of  the  people  were  loyal;  cer- 
tainly while  I was  there.  There  was  some  talk  about  indepen- 
dence but,  I doubt  if  any  of  them  ‘had  followed  the  matter  to  a 
last  analysis  and  considered  what  was  to  be  done  were  indepen- 
dence granted.’  They  were  dreamers  and  idealists — even  boys 
under  ten  talked  independence  and  insisted  upon  a supposed 
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right  to  coast  on  the  Common  in  winter.” 

Q*  i 4 Did  their  so-called  Congress  represent  the  people?” 

A.  “ISot  at  all.  \ eiy  few  of  its  members  were  ever 
elected  by  the  people  or  would  have  dared  to  risk  a popular  vote, 
dliey  assumed  the  office  or  were  appointed  by  some  dictatorial 
authority,  and  then  proceeded  to  legislate  just  as  if  the  power 
had  been  conferred  upon  them  by  the  people.  Massachusetts 
was  perhaps  more  closely  divided,  but  outside  of  that  I believe 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  every  colony  were  loyal  and  op- 
posed to  independence.  Later  on  there  was  some  change,  but 
I do  not  think  there  ever  has  been  a majority  for  it.  A sort  of 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  issued  full  of  queer  doctrines, 
but  the  people  did  not  believe  in  it.” 

Q- — “'Do  you  consider  the  people  of  America  fit  to  govern 
themselves?” 

A- — “ATo,  sir.  Their  strange  ideas  of  equality  and  self- 
government  would  be  their  ruin,  and  they  have  never  had  the 
experience  or  knowledge  which  would  fit  them  for  such  an  ex- 
periment,” 

Q-  ‘ -D°  you  favor  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops?” 

A. — “Mo,  sir;  chaos  would  follow;  the  people  would  cut 
one  another’s^  throats  and  destroy  property,  and  we  should  have 
to  return.  I hey  have  no  idea  of  real  independence,  even  the 
leaders,  but  want  a sort  of  protectorate  where  they  would  run 
their  on  n internal  affairs  and  we  would  protect  them  against  the 
outside  world.  TV  e should  afford  a humiliating  spectacle  to  the 
world  if  we  left,  and  the  French  or  Dutch  would  soon  seize  the 
country,  and  the  natives  would  be  worse  off  than  they  are  now.” 

Q- — “Do  you  know  George  Washington?” 

A.  Slightly;  he  was  at  Cambridge  a while  when  I was 
in  Boston,  but  I never  called  on  him.  It  did  not  seem  proper 
for  me  to  call  on  a rebel.  He  was  a very  quiet,  self-possessed 
man;  not  much  of  a student,  but  he  had  a remarkable  presence 
and  a great  influence  over  other  men  and  considerable  faculty 
for  composing  quarrels  among  the  leaders,  although  many  of 
them  were  very  jealous  of  him.  I had  a rather  good  opinion  of 
his  character  and  ability,  though  there  were  abler  statesmen 
and  thinkers,  like  John  Adams  and  Franklin,  but  he  was  an 
unique  personality  and  his  influence  is  much  to  be  dreaded.” 

Q- — “Had  he  ever  seen  military  service?” 

A-  “I  believe  he  did  learn  the  military  art  in  a former 
war  under  our  distinguished  General  Braddock.” 
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Q. “You  think  he  was  indebted  to  that  instruction  for 

■whatever  military  skill  he  possesses?” 

A. — “Unquestionably ; it  was  a fine  school  for  an  ignorant 

countryman/’ 

Q. — “While  in  that  service  was  he  required  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Great  Britain?” 

A. — “He  was.” 

Q. — “And  he  and  others  have  violated  it?” 

A. — “They  have.” 


Cross  Examination. 

Col.  Barre — “You  left  Boston  suddenly,  did  you  not?” 

A. — “I  was  transferred  in  the  line  of  duty.’ 

Q. — “Was  it  a hot  climate?” 

A. — “We  found  it  rather  hot.” 

Q. — “Your  troops  were  not  very  popular  there?  ’ 

A. — “There  did  seem  to  be  some  prejudice.” 

Q. — “Isn’t  it  a fact  that  that  man  Washington  bottled 
you  up  in  Boston?” 

A. — “Ho,  sir;  I could  have  gone  out  any  time.” 

Q. — “Which  way — by  land  or  sea?” 

A.- — “I  refuse  to  answer  impertinent  questions.” 

Lord  Horth — “Quite  right,  general,  we  know  the  facts.” 

Col.  Barre — “If  you  could  have  gone  out  any  time  by  land, 
why  didn’t  you?” 

A. — “We  did  go  out  part  way — to  Bunker  Hill — but  we 
did  not  want  to  leave  our  wives  and  families  and  friends  in 
Boston.” 

Q. — “Couldn’t  you  have  taken  a detachment  and  scattered 
the  rebels?” 

A. — “Oh,  yes;  any  time;  but  we  preferred  to  remain 
where  we  were?” 

Q. — “You  did  try  one  time  sending  an  expedition  to  Con- 
cord and  Lexington  to  seize  other  people’s  property  and  arrest 
leading  rebels,  did  you  not?” 

A. — “Ho;  we  made  a parade  in  that  direction  to  protect 
public  property  and  impress  the  people  with  our  power.” 

Q. — “Did  it  have  that  effect?” 

A. — “Somewhat,  but  our  troops  were  not  used  to  the  coun- 
try and  got  tired  and  lost  the  road,  and  the  people  treated  us 
abominably.” 
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Q. — “How  so?” 

A. — “Well,  a set  of  robbers  fired  at  us  from  behind  stone 
walls  and  fences  and  savagely  murdered  some  of  our  men  and 
captured  a few.” 

Q. — “You  did  nothing  to  provoke  their  action?” 

A.- — “Yo,  sir;  our  errand  was  peaceful — we  only  wanted 
to  be  let  alone.” 

Q. — “You  invaded  their  lines,  did  you  not?” 

A. — “They  had  no  lines;  the  country  was  ours;  and  tbey 
had  no  army;  we  had  a right  to  go  where  we  pleased.” 

Q. — “Did  not  your  troops  fire  on  them  first?” 

A. — “Yo,  sir.  We  requested  some  men  to  surrender  and 
in  the  confusion  somebody  discharged  a gun,  and  those  men, 
without  provocation,  shot  some  of  our  soldiers,  so  we  had  to 
shoot  in  return  in  self-defence.  We  thought  if  they  wanted 
war  it  might  as  well  begin  there.” 

Q- — “You  were  not  sorry,  were  you,  to  have  a pretext  for 
war?” 

Lord  Yorth — “Witness  need  not  answer  that  question.” 

Col.  Barre — “You  say  you  went  to  Bunker  Hill?” 

A. — “Yes.  We  took  it  from  the  rebels.” 

Q. — “Who  holds  it  now?” 

Lord  Yorth — “The  question  is  an  insult;  strike  it  out.” 

Col.  Barre — “Did  you  lose  less  men  than  the  enemy?” 

A.  “I  am  not  sure;  they  took  advantage  of  us  by  firing 
from  stone  walls  and  breastworks.” 

Q-  “Couldn’t  you  have  starved  them  out  by  surrounding 
them  ?” 

A. — “I  wasn’t  there — ask  Gen.  Howe.” 

Q- — ‘A  our  tactics  there  were  much  the  same  as  Gen.  Brad- 
dock’s,  were  they  not?” 

A-  “1  hey  may  have  been;  he  was  an  excellent  officer.” 

Q-  “Did  you  not  burn  the  houses  of  non-combatants  in 
Charlestown?” 

A.  “I  believe  we  did  burn  a few  small  hamlets — they 
were  not  worth  much  and  might  have  afforded  a shelter  to  the 
rebels.  We  had  a perfect  right  under  General  Order  Yo.  1000 

to  do  that.” 

Q-  lA  ou  spoke  of  the  people’s  not  desiring  independence; 
how  do  you  know?” 

A.  “Hany  people  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  who  sympa- 
thized with  us  told  me  so.  I don’t  think  the  masses  knew  the 
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meaning  of  the  word.  They  confounded  the  idea  of  getting 
rid  of  tea  taxes  and  such  laws  with  an  absolute  independence  and 
in  a vague  way  talked  about  freedom  and  equality,  but  had  no 
sense  of  the  dangers  to  them  of  a possible  independence.” 

Q. — “I  understand  you  that  in  your  opinion  chaos  would 
follow  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  There  was  no  chaos  there 
before  the  troops  came,  but  there  has  been  chaos  enough  since 
they  came— is  not  that  true?” 

A. — “I  object  to  the  tone  of  the  question,  but  we  are  better 
judges  of  what  those  people  need  than  they  in  their  ignorance 
can  be.  They  will  have  better  government  and  more  real  self- 
government  under  British  control  than  they  could  possibly  have 
by  themselves.  Independence  is  a delusion.  They  might  set  up 
a republic  which  would  only  be  the  prey  of  other  nations  and 
certainly  lead  to  trouble  in  the  world,  while  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, we  all  know,  is  better  suited  to  their  limited  capacity. 
Their  fitness  for  self-government  should  first  be  proved  to  our 
satisfaction.  Perhaps  in  time  they  may  show  themselves  capa- 
ble of  it,  and  undoubtedly  the  British  nation  will  be  just — they 
always  have  been, — and  you,  gentlemen,  show  your  want  of 
patriotism  in  questioning  our  policy  of  benevolent  assimilation. 
If  I had  my  way,  I would  hang  a few  of  you  talking  men  and 
stop  this  interference  with  our  paternal  and  unselfish  action.” 

Q. — “Do  you  think  that  military  officers  are  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  duties  of  members  of  Parliament  than  they  are 
themselves?” 

A. — “Well,  I consider  that  the  speeches  of  men  like  you, 
and  their  writings,  have  prolonged  the  war  and  inspired  hope  in 
the  Americans,  and  that  has  been  a serious  thing  for  our  troops.” 

Q. — “Have  you  ever  considered  the  effect  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans of  the  speeches  and  writings  of  those  members  of  the  ma- 
jority who  have  been  so  harsh  and  contemptuous  towards  them?” 

Lord  North — “The  witness  need  not  answer.” 

Col.  Barre — “Why  not?” 

Lord  North — “Because  the  gentleman  knows  that  the  wit- 
ness has  no  right  to  criticize  members  of  the  government.” 

Col.  Barre — “But  he  has  freely  criticized  the  minority 
members  of  Parliament.” 

Lord  North — “Yes,  but  that  is  different;  their  unpatriotic 
course  deserved  it.” 

Col.  Barre — “A  distinction  without  a difference.” 

Lord  North — “The  witness  may  step  down.” 
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Gen.  Jolm  Burgoyne  called. 

f 

Lord  jSToi’th. — “You  have  been  in  America?” 

A.— “Yes,  sir.” 

Q. — “When  and  where?” 

A. — “First  in  Boston  with  Gen.  Gage  in  1775;  later  I spent 
some  time  in  Canada  and  traveled  through  Yew  York  towards 
Saratoga.” 

Q- — “Are  you  familiar  with  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  American  people?” 

A.- — “Yes,  quite  familiar.  I have  known  a great  many  of 
them  and  have  met  them  in  various  capacities.” 

Q. — “Have  you  known  any  of  their  leaders?” 

A. — “Yes;  I met  a few  in  Boston,  but  more  at  Saratoga, — 
like  Gens.  Gates,  Schuyler,  etc.” 

Q- — “You  met  there  one  Benedict  Arnold,  did  you  not?” 

A. — “I  do  not  recall  him,  was  he  an  American  officer?” 

Q.- — “Do  you  think  that  the  people  generally  desire  inde- 
pendence?” 

A-  “Yo,  I do  not.  A few  desire  it  but  I had  many  Amer- 
icans in  my  army  who  did  not,  and  I saw  many  in  Boston  and  in 
my  travels  through  Yew  York,  who  were  thoroughly  loyal  to 
Great  Britain.” 

Q- — “Do  you  think  from  your  experience  that  the  people 
were  fitted  to  govern  themselves?”  , 

A.  ’ "Evidently  not.  They  had  no  conception  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  British  Constitution  and  anarchy  would  certainly  fol- 
low if  we  should  leave  the  country;  besides,  those  who  have  been 
loyal  to  Great  Britain  would  be  oppressed  and  perhaps  murdered 
and  have  their  property  confiscated.” 

Q. — “Do  you  think  the  people  can  be  subjugated?” 

_ A.  “From  my  own  experience  it  seems  doubtful,  but  oth- 
ers in  the  army  feel  differently.” 

Q-  T on  heard  what  Gen.  Gage  said  of  the  Americans; 
do  you  agree  with  him  in  general  or  not?” 

think  he  showed  wonderful  and  surprising  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  mode  of  thought  of  the  Americans  and  es- 
pecially of  the  confused  idea  they  have  of  the  ultimate  result  to 
them  of  independence.” 

Lord  Yorth — “I  think  we  will  not  go  over  the  same 
ground  with  this  witness  that  Gen.  Gage  has  so  well  covered.” 
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Cross  Examination. 


Col.  Conway — “Your  stay  at  Saratoga  was  somewhat  long- 
er than  you  anticipated,  was  it  not,  General?”  ^ 

A. — “Well,  I found  more  business  there  than  I expected. 

Q. — “The  Americans  received  you  with  open  arms? 

A. — “I  should  say — with  fire  arms.” 

Q. — “Were  there  many  loyalists  there?” 

A. — “Yot  so  many  as  I had  hoped.”  , , 

Q.- — “In  fact  you  found  the  people  quite  unanimous  for 
their  independence  and  rather  opposed  to  yours?” 

A. — “I  don’t  understand  your  question.” 

Q. — “'You  had  some  difficulty  in  travelling  through  Yew 
York?” 

A.— “Yes.” 

Q. — “And  in  fact  you  couldn’t  get  beyond  Saratoga?” 

A. — Wo;  there  were  too  many  Americans  in  the  way.” 

Q. — “And  you  finally  gave  it  up,  I believe,  and  accepted 
their  invitation  to  give  up  your  troops,  too?” 

A.- — “Am  I to  answer  such  a question?” 

Lord  Yorth — “You  need  not  if  you  prefer  not  to.” 

Col.  Conway — “The  Americans  fought  exceedingly  well, 
didn’t  they?” 

A.— “It  seemed  to  me  so.” 

Q. — “You  had  abundant  time  at  Saratoga  for  conversing 
with  the  people?” 

A.- — “They  were  not  the  right  kind  of  people.  I saw  a 
good  many  Americans,  but  my  time  was  largely  taken  up  in  cor- 
respondence with  Gens.  Gates  and  Schuyler.” 

Q. — “But  as  the  result  of  what  you  saw  and  heard  you 
think  the  people  of  America  cannot  govern  themselves?” 

A. — “Plainly  not.” 

Q. — “You  found  a good  many,  however,  who  desired  in- 
dependence and  you  heard  of  the  Declaration  in  Congress  for 
independence?” 

A. — “Undoubtedly — but  a few  radicals  drove  Congress 
into  it— the  people  as  a whole  were  not  consulted — very  few 
outside  of  Congress  believed  in  it.” 

Q. — “Do  you  yourself  believe  that  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal  under  the  law?” 

A. — “Of  course  not — it  is  impossible — the  Americans  pro- 
fess to  believe  it  only  about  themselves.” 
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Q. — “Do  you  believe  that  governments  rests  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed?” 

A. — “No,  sir — only  upon  that  of  some  of  the  governed.” 

Q. — “That  is  the  monarchical  theory,  is  it  not,  which  you 
have  just  stated?” 

A.- — “I  think  so — it  is  the  only  safe  theory.” 

Q. — “Do  you  believe  in  taxation  without  representation?” 

A. — “Certainly — if  the  Americans  got  their  independence 
they  would  soon  try  to  subjugate  some  other  people  and  govern 
them  without  their  consent  and  tax  them  without  representation 
— those  statements  in  their  Declaration  of  Independence  are 
only  glittering  generalities  and  it  doesn’t  require  much  of  a 
prophet  to  foretell  their  open  violation  of  their  own  theories.” 

Q. — “You  do  not  think,  then,  that  the  Americans  will  ever 
be  fitted  for  independence?” 

A. — “It  is  too  early  to  discuss  that  question — after  fifty  or 
a hundred  years  of  self  government  such  as  we  would  give  them, 
we  can  see  how  far  they  have  improved;  at  present  they  are 
wholly  unreliable  and  cannot  be  trusted — they  violate  oaths  of 
allegiance  with  impunity — while  we  are  in  control  of  a place 
they  swear  to  support  the  British  authorities  and  as  soon  as 
rebel  commanders  succeed  us  they  just  as  rapidly  swear  to  sup- 
port the  rebel  congress— they  break  their  parole  and  they  vio- 
lated the  Convention  made  with  me.” 

Q. — “Do  you  not  recall  a similar  state  of  things  in  the 
civil  wars  in  England  and  in  some  of  the  continental  wars?” 

A. — “No,  I do  not  remember  it.” 

Q. — “You  are  not  very  familiar  with  European  history?” 

A. — “Only  so  far  as  it  applies  to  my  military  duties.” 

Lord  North — “I  do  not  think  witnesses  should  be  subjected 
to  such  a line  of  questioning — they  are  here  only  to  show  their 
knowledge  of  the  American  situation.’” 

Col.  Barre — “And  your  Lordship  believes  they  know  more 
about  that  than  Americans  whom  we  cannot  get  summoned?” 

Lord  North — “The  Government  cannot  be  expected  to  pay 
the  expense  of  transporting  rebels  back  and  forth.” 

Col.  Barre — “Well,  John  Adams  and  Benjamin  Lranklin 
and  Arthur  Lee  are  close  by  in  Lrance  and  you  have  Henry 
Laurens  in  the  Tower. 

Lord  North — “Yes,  trying  to  corrupt  Lrance  and  turn  her 
against  us — I wish  we  had  them  all  in  the  Tower  and  then  you 
little  Britishers  might  confer  with  them  to  your  heart's  content.” 
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Col.  Conway — “"Well,  yon  might  try  to  get  John  Paul 
Jones- — he  has  been  in  some  of  your  harbors?  ’ 

Lord  North — “Ilaye  you  done  with  the  witness?” 

Col.  Conway — “Yes — unless  we  are  allowed  to  ask  him 
about  the  effect  of  ministerial  speeches  in  America— he  has 
been  in  Parliament  himself.” 


Lord  Cornwallis  called. 

Lord  North — “I  think,  General,  you  commanded  in  South 
America  ?” 

A. — “No — in  the  southern  part  of  the  American  colonies, 
part  of  the  time — but  I was  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
later  in  Yirginia.” 

Q. — “You  are  familiar  with  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  people  of  those  parts?” 

A. — “Perfectly  so.” 

Q.- — “State  generally  the  result  of  your  observations?” 

A. — “In  New  Jersev  and  Pennsylvania  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  loyal,  but  they  were  dragooned  when  were  not  there 
by  the  active  rebels — North  Carolina  was  more  rebellious,  es- 
pecially among  the  Scotch  Irish,  very  ignorant  and  violent  men 
— South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  really  with  us,  but  there 
were  in  both  colonies  very  active  and  bitter  rebels.” 

Q. — “Were  there  any  rebel  troops  there — I mean  organ- 
ized armies?” 

A. — “George  Washington  had  a ragged  army  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania,  and  men  named  Nathaniel  Greene  and 
Benjamin  Lincoln  had  small  forces,  but  the  fighting  was  mostly 
with  guerillas  and  scattered  bands.” 

Q. — “Did  many  people  favor  independence?” 

A. — “There  were  some,  and  they  made  so  much  noise  you 
would  have  thought  they  were  in  the  majority,  but  all  the  better 
educated  and  wealthy  people  were  with  us,  and  no  vote  was  ever 
taken  to  determine  which  sentiment  predominated — the  rebels 
never  dared  to  risk  it.” 

Q. — “From  your  knowledge  of  the  people  do  you  think 
they  were  fitted  to  govern  themselves?” 

A. — “It  is  too  absurd — such  a lot  of  cranks  and  extremists 
would  make  a farce  of  government.” 

Q. — “Do  you  think  the  men  who  talked  independence 
really  believed  in  it?” 
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A. “It  is  hard  to  tell — there  were  such  strange  notions 

prevalent — one  Jefferson  wrote  a Declaration  of  Independence 
which  Congress  voted,  hut  it  never  could  work — he  claimed  that 
people  must  determine  for  themselves  what  form  of  government 
they  preferred — and  that  government  must  rest  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  Such  an  idea  is  opposed  to  the  monar- 
chical theory  and  is  wrong  in  morals — if  they  should  try  it  they 
would  abandon  it  as  soon  as  they  wanted  to  extend  their  own 
power.” 

Q. “Do  you  mean  by  that  that  if  America  was  free  and 

became  a world  power  you  think  she  would  take  away  govern- 
ment by  the  people  in  another  nation  or  tax  them  without  rep- 
resentation?” 

A. — “I  have  not  the  least  doubt  she  would.” 

Q. — “You  think  she  would  disregard  the  principles  of  her 
own  Declaration  of  Independence?” 

A. — “Certainly — they  are  mere  declamation.” 

Q. — “You  do  not  believe  them  honest,  then,  in  that  Dec- 
laration?” 

A. — “Oh,  yes,  they  mean  it  now,  but  it  will  not  last.” 

Q. — “You  had  other  troops  besides  British  in  your  army, 
did  you  not?” 

A. — “Yes,  I had  Germans  and  several  regiments  of  Amer- 
ican loyalists.” 

Q. — “Then  the  Americans  were  not  very  united?’ 

A. — “The  separate  colonies  had  no  cohesion  whatever 
their  people  would  swear  allegiance  to  anybody — sometimes 
they  posed  as  friends  and  all  the  while  concealed  their  arms  and 
helped  the  enemy.” 

Q. — “Did  the  war  grow  somewhat  sterner  as  it  went  on?” 

A. — “Undoubtedly — we  had  to  use  repressive  measures  in 
retaliation  for  the  cruelties  of  those  roving  bands.  I hey  did 
not  practise  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  and  we  had  to  punish 
them — it  was  a mercy  to  the  people  to  make  the  war  a short  and 
sharp  one — there  were  probably  individual  cases  of  inhumanity 
on  the  part  of  our  own  men,  but  as  a whole  the  army  behaved 
well  and  there  never  was  a war  caried  on  with  greater  humanity 
or  with  more  consideration  for  the  misguided  people  who  were 
against  us — we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  record  of  our 
army.” 
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Cross  Examination. 


Col.  Barre — ‘'Did  I understand,  General,  that  you  were  in 
Virginia?” 

A. — “Yes,  the  last  part  of  my  stay  I was  at  Yorktown.” 

Q. — “Yon  ended  your  travels  there?” 

A.— “Yes.” 

Q.— “Why?” 

A. — “The  rebel  general  Washington  scraped  together  the 
scattered  remnants  of  his  army  and  bribed  the  French  to  send 
troops  and  to  cut  off  my  way  out  by  sea,  so- that  I was  outnum- 
bered.” 

Q. — “And  you  surrendered?” 

A. — “Yes,  but  I would  not  have  but  for  the  French.” 

Q. — “You  then  had  quite  intimate  relations  with  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln  and  others?” 

A.— “Yes.” 

Q. — “And  you  found  them  men  of  intelligence?” 

A. — “Yes — but  they  were  exceptions.” 

Q. — “The  troops  treated  your  men  well?” 

A.— “Yes.” 

Q. — “And  they  appeared  fairly  intelligent?” 

A.- — “Yes — for  people  who  never  had  any  particular  ed- 
ucation, they  were  rough  and  poorly  dressed  and  many  of  them 
could  not  read  or  write.” 

Q. — “Did  these  men  understand  the  meaning  of  indepen- 
dence?” 

A. — “To  some  degree,  but  they  had  not  ‘followed  it  to  its 
ultimate  end.’  ” 

Q. — “You  met  regular  armies,  did  you  not,  at  Camden 
and  Eutaw  Springs?” 

A.— “Yes.” 

Q. — “And  also  at  Monmouth  and  Princeton  and  Morris- 
town?” 

A.— “Yes.” 

Q. — “Were  you  favorably  impressed  with  them?” 

A. — “Mot  at  Princeton  or  Eutaw  Springs  or  Morristown.” 

Q. — “Don’t  you  think  that  men  who  fought  like  those  and 
were  willing  to  risk  their  lives  for  independence  were  capable  of 
governing  themselves?” 

A. — “ISTo — I have  seen  many  men  fight  well  who  didn’t 
know  what  they  were  fighting  for.” 
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Q.— -“But  these  men  proclaimed  what  they  were  fighting 

for?” 

A.- — “Yes — hut  their  doctrines  were  extraordinary — all 
there  was  good  about  them  was  borrowed  from  the  British  con- 
stitution.” 

Q. — “You  corresponded  with  the  Americans  and  ex- 
changed prisoners?” 

A. — “Yes.” 

Q. — “You  recognized  their  official  titles?” 

A. — “Yes — to  a certain  degree.” 

Q. — “Yet  yon  think  they  were  not  intelligent  enough  to 
understand  independence  or  govern  themselves?” 

A. — “Individuals  were — but  not  the  masses — there  were 
the  warlike  tribes  in  the  interior.” 

Q. — “You  think  peace  there  would  be  impossible  were  the 
troops  withdrawn?” 

A. — “That  is  beyond  question — we  should  be  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  world  if  we  yielded  to  rebels — no  military  man  can 
approve  of  the  policy  of  scuttle  or  of  hauling  down  the  British 
flag.” 

Q. — “If  it  should  become  a necessity  to  withdraw  what 
would  be  the  view  of  the  world  then?” 

A. — “It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  that — there  is  not  the 
slightest  probability  of  it.” 


Sergeant  Culpepper  called. 

Lord  North — “You  have  served  in  the  British  army  in 
America  ?” 

A.— “Yes  ,sir.” 

Q. — “Lor  how  long.” 

A. — “From  1777  until  within  a few  months.” 

Q. — “In  what  regiment?” 

A. — “109th  Royal  American  Fusileers.” 

Q. — “Were  British  officers  in  command?” 

A. — “Yes,  sir.” 

Q. — “Who  were  they?” 

A. — “Col.  Sandersi  Lieut.  Col.  Whvmple  and  Major 
Grandison.”’ 

Q. — “Where  did  you  serve?” 

A. — “New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  South 
Carolina.” 
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Q. — “Are  you  now  in  service? 

A. — “No  ,sir.” 

Q. — “Were  you  discharged?” 

A.— “Yes,  sir.” 

Q. — “For  what?” 

A. — “I  was  told  for  too  great  humanity  and  kindness 
towards  rebels.” 

Q. — “What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir?” 

A. — “I  was  only  quoting  what  was  told  me.” 

Q. — “Have  you  ever  seen  any  acts  of  cruelty  in  the  army? , 

A.— “Oh,  yes.” 

Q. — “Be  careful  what  you  say  and  remember  that  the 
honor  of  the  army  is  at  stake?” 

A. — “I  can’t  help  facts — if  you  don’t  want  the  truth  don’t 

question  me.” 

Lord  North — “Wait  a moment — I will  confer  with  the 
committee  on  this  matter.” 

Lord  Hillsborough — “This  man  is  evidently  prejudiced 
and  I would  go  no  further — I do  not  believe  him.” 

Col.  Conway — “I  insist  upon  our  right  to  cross  examine.” 

Lord  North — “It  is  insulting  to  His  Majesty’s  government 
and  our  army  to  go  into  this  matter.” 

Col.  Barre — “We  didn’t  produce  this  witness  and  we  have 
a right  to  know  what  he  refers  to.” 

Lord  North — “I  decline  to  go  further — if  you  take  the  re- 
sponsibility you  must  answer  to  the  country.” 

Cross  Examination. 

Col.  Barre — to  the  witness — “Did  you  report  the  facts  to 
the  home  authorities?” 

A. — “Yes,  some  months  ago.” 

Q. — “Was  anything  said  in  reply?” 

A. — “Yes — they  wrote  that  they  had  investigated  the  mat- 
ter and  that  I had  lied.” 

Q. — “Is  your  report  on  file?” 

A. — “I  suppose  so.” 

Col.  Barre — “A  number  of  reports  by  officials  in  America 
and  other  documents  have  been  submitted,  but  this  is  not  among 
them — I demand  that  this  document  shall  be  produced.” 

Lord  North — “It  is  being  investigated  now — I think  this 
man’s  report  is  lost,  if  not,  I will  produce  it  later  if  compatible 
with  the  public  interest.” 

Col.  Barre — “Was  any  one  courtmartialled  for  cruelty?” 
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A. — “I  think  a few  were.” 

Q. — “With  what  result,  if  yon  know?” 

A. — “I  believe  they  were  reprimanded  or  furloughed.” 

Q. — “State  any  instances  of  cruelty  that  you  witnessed 
and  the  place?” 

A. — “At  Oriskany  and  elsewhere  in  hTew  York  I saw  men 
scalped  and  tortured  to  produce  evidence  and  houses  burnt  and 
women  maltreated — and  again  in  Yew  Jersey  and  at  Wyoming 
in  Pennsylvania  there  were  horrible  outrages,  and  I saw  men 
murdered  after  surrender  at  Fort  Griswold,  and  I saw  similar 
things  in  South  Carolina.” 

Q. — “Was  this  by  British  officers?” 

A. — “In  some  cases  and  in  others  by  our  Indian  allies  and 
the  Hessians.” 

Q. — “Were  anv  of  our  officers  present  and  taking;  part?” 

A.— “Yes,  sir.” 

Q.— “Where?” 

A. — “At  Oriskany,  and  at  another  place  where  a woman 
named  Jane  McCrea  was  murdered,  and  at  Fort  Griswold.” 

Q. — “Can  you  name  any  British  officers  who  took  part?” 

A. — “Lt.  Col.  Whymple  and  Major  Grandison.” 

Col.  Barre — “I  demand  that  these  men  be  sent  home  and 
court  martialled.” 

Lord  Yorth — “We  cannot  dispense  with  their  services  in 
the  army — they  will  he  court  martialled  there  if  there  is  any 
ground  for  it.” 

Col.  Barre — “There  is  no  use  expecting  any  proper  pun- 
ishment there.” 

Lord  Yorth — “You  mean,  sir,  that  our  officers  are  not  to 
be  trusted?” 

Col.  Barre — “I  mean  that  a mere  reprimand  for  murder  or 
torture  is  absurd  and  a disgrace  to  our  arms.” 

Lord  Yorth — “What  do  you  expect — we  are  dealing  with 
barbarians  and  have  to  he  barbarous  ourselves — it  is  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  such  people — you  must  allow  for  human  na- 
ture.” 

Col.  Conwav — “And  we  claim  to  be  Christians  and  civ- 
ilized.” 

Lord  Yorth — “And  we  are,  hut  you  cannot  expect  our  men 
to  submit  to  cruelty  without  retaliation.” 

Col.  Barre — “Then  let  this  war  stop — if  you  had  not 
burned  their  houses  and  slaughtered  their  people  they  would 
not  have  had  cause  for  these  excesses- — we  foretold  just  this 
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when  you  set  out  to  subjugate  them.” 

Lord  Horth — “Who  begun  it — they  only  had  to  submit  to 
our  will  and  there  would  have  been  peace,  and  if  they  will  ac- 
knowledge our  sovereignty  now  there  will  be  no  further 
trouble.” 

Col.  Conway — “If  I were  an  American  I never  would 
submit,  and  I hope  they  will  get  their  independence.” 

Lord  Bute — “Gentlemen — gentlemen — remember  this  ia 
not  a Senate,  such  recriminations  may  lead  to  blows.” 

Lord  Horth — “Go  on  with  your  disgusting  examination.” 

Col.  Barre — to  the  witness — “Did  you  make  any  protest 
against  these  outrages?” 

A.— “I  did.” 

Q. — “With  what  result?” 

A. — “I  was  told  I would  be  court  martialled  for  insubor- 
dination.” 

Col.  Barre— “That’s  all.” 

Lord  ISTorth — “Were  you  drunk  at  the  time?” 

A. — “Ho.” 

Q. — “Had  charges  of  drunkenness  ever  been  made  against 
y°u?” 

A. — “Ho,  but  they  had  against  Major  Grandison.” 

Lord  Horth — “Strike  that  out — he  is  not  here.” 

Col.  Barre — “Then  why  not  summon  him?” 

Lord  ISTorth — “It  would  be  an  insult  in  face  of  such  pre- 
posterous charges.” 

Q. — “Where  do  you  come  from?” 

A. — “ Tipperary.” 

Lord  ISTorth — “I  thought  so.” 

Q.— “You  say  you  didn’t  approve  of  these  things.  Why 
not?” 

A. — “I  wasn’t  brought  up  that  way.’  ’ 

Q. — “Are  vou  not  familiar  with  militarv  order  Ho.  1000?” 

A.— “Yes.” 

Q. — “Don’t  you  know  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  other  great  commanders  have  issued 
and  approved  just  such  orders?” 

A. — “I  have  heard  so- — we  were  told  that  we  ought  to 
make  America  a howling  wilderness  and  spare  no  males  over 
ten.” 

Q. — “Well,  wasn’t  that  right  and  very  humane  under  the 
circumstances  ?” 
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A.— “I  did  not  think  so.” 

Q.- — “Would  you  have  testified  this  way  if  you  had  been 
promoted  in  the  army?” 

A. — “Perhaps  not — at  any  rate,  no  one  can  get  promotion 
who  disapproves  of  what  is  done  there  and  tells  the  truth  about 
it.” 

Lord  North — “I  will  ask  nothing  more— this  man’s  evi- 
dence is  plainly  false  and  the  committee  will  write  to  the  officers 
named  and  inquire  if  they  were  guilty  of  the  charges  made.” 

Col.  Barre — “Better  send  also  the  written  answers  you 
want.” 


Admiral  Arbuthnot  called. 

Lord  North — “You  were  in  command  of  His  Majesty’s 
fleet  at  New  York  and  at  Charleston,  S.  Carolina?” 

A.— “Yes.” 

Q. — “Bo  vou  know  many  Americans-” 

A.— “Yes>’ 

Q. — “What  is  your  opinion  as  to  their  desiring  indepen- 
dence?” 

A. — “They  are  all  a set  of  looters  and  plunderers.” 

Q. — “You  do  not  think  they  are  fighting  for  liberty?” 

A. — “I  have  no  idea  that  they  care  anything  for  it.” 

Q. — “Do  you  think  George  Washington  as  bad  as  the 
rest?” 

A. — “About  the  same — I know  of  his  taking  horses  and 
cattle  and  other  property  and  paying  for  them  ki  worthless 
paper  currency,  and  I don’t  know  how  much  was  for  his  own  and 
his  officers’  use — I have  no  faith  in  him.” 

Q. — “You  were  present  at  the  capture  of  Charleston?” 

A. — “Yes — it  was  a humbug — there  was  no  need  of  any 
fighting — if  they  had  let  me  alone  I could  have  captured  the 
city  myself  or  battered  it  down.” 

Q.— “You  don’t  approve  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton’s  methods?” 

A. — “Not  at  all — we  never  did  agree.” 

Q. — “Did  you  approve  of  putting  the  prisoners  on  parole?” 

A. — “No — you  couldn’t  trust  them.” 

Q.- — “You  have  heard  of  the  charge  that  they  broke  their 
parole  and  that  the  ‘convention’  with  Burgovne’s  troops  was 
broken  by  the  Americans?” 

A. — “Yes — I never  thought  of  it  before,  but  that  must  be 
the  reason  why  I did  not  like  the  Americans.” 
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Q. — “You  think  them  all  robbers?” 
A.— “Yes.” 


Lord  North — “You  are  a very  intelligent  witness — that 


all.” 
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Cross  Examination. 

Col.  Conway — “You  are  a little  prejudiced  against  the 
Americans,  are  you  not,  Admiral?” 

A. — “Oh,  no — I know  them.” 

Q. — “You  wrote  home,  didn’t  you,  that  they  were  just  as 
intelligent  and  just  as  well  fitted  to  govern  themselves  as  the 
Canadians?” 

A. — “Yes,  and  I think  so  still,  but  that  isn’t  saying  much.” 

Q. — “When  you  say  they  are  all  robbers  it  isn’t  very  com- 
plimentary to  the  Canadians?” 

A.— “I  can’t  help  that — I have  my  own  opinion  about  the 
Canadians.” 

Q. — “Our  army  was  largely  made  up  of  Canadians,  wasn’t 
it?” 

A.— “Yes — they  were  in  it  to  some  extent.” 

Q. — “And  there  were  a good  many  loyal  Americans  in  it, 
too?” 

A. — “Yes,  some.” 

Q. — “They  were  allied  with  us — weren’t  they?” 

A. — “Oh,  no — we  only  used  them.” 

Q. — “Were  those  men  robbers,  too?” 

A.— “I  never  thought  much  of  them.” 

Q. — “You  were  content  to  use  these  robbers  when  you 
wanted  their  aid?” 

A. — “They  never  assisted  much.  I thought  they  were  in 
the  way.” 

Q. — “You  brought  some  of  them  in  your  ships  from  New 
York?” 

A. — “They  wanted  to  come— I didn’t  ask  them.” 

Q. — “Some  of  the  Generals  differ  from  you  in  this  matter, 
do  they  not?” 

A.- — “Possibly.” 

Q. — “Without  those  loyalists,  in  S.  Carolina,  for  instance, 
our  troops  would  have  had  a hard  time,  wouldn’t  they?” 

A.- — “No — I think  not.” 

Q. — “Were  any  other  than  loyalist  troops  present  on  our 
side  at  King’s  Mountain,  for  instance?” 
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A. — “I  don’t  know.” 

Q. — “In  fact,  you  have  liardly  been  ashore,  have  you?” 

A. — “I  have  been  in  Charleston  and  Hew  York.” 

Q. — “When  they  were  under  British  control?” 

A.— “Yes.” 

Q. — “Yet  you  presume  to  pass  upon  the  character  and 
thoughts  of  the  whole  people?” 

A. — “You  needn’t  know  many  of  these  people  to  see  what 
they  are.” 

Q. — “You  met  some  very  intelligent  Americans  at  Charles- 
ton— didn’t  you — like  Gen.  Lincoln,  Gen.  Moultrie,  Mr.  Gads- 
den, etc.?” 

A. — “Ho — I did  not — I never  called  on  them — I didn’t 
want  to  know  them.” 

Q. — “How  can  you  say,  then,  what  the  people  of  America 
wanted — if  you  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  leaders  and 
saw  nothing  of  the  people?” 

A. — “I  knew  what  they  ought  to  want,  and  that  was 
enough — they  should  have  trusted  implicitly  to  our  kindness 
and  good  intentions.” 

Q. — “Were  any  promises  made  to  them  as  to  their  future?” 

A. — “We  could  make  no  promises  to  men  in  arms  against 
us — they  should  first  recognize  our  sovereignty  and  then  we 
woidd  discuss  the  matter.” 

Q. — “What  matter?” 

A. — “Whether  they  were  fit  to  govern  themselves.” 

Q. — “Who  was  to  determine  that?” 

A. — “We  were,  of  course.” 

C. — “But  your  government  was  directly  interested,  was  it 
not,  in  determining  that  they  were  not  and  never  would  he  fit 
for  self  government?” 

A. — “That  made  no  difference — our  people  are  always 
just.” 

Q. — “Do  you  think  if  they  submitted  they  woidd  ever  get 
free  government?” 

A. — “Possibly  not — they  would  be  better  off  without  it.” 

Q. — “The  kind  of  government  you  have  on  your  ship  you 
think  the  best  government  for  them,  do  you  not?” 

A. — “There  is  none  better.” 

Q. — “Do  you  think  that  these  people  could  ever  govern 
themselves?” 

A. — “Hot  so  well  as  children — they  are  less  honest.” 
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Q. — “Do  you  want  them,  as  subjects?” 

A. — “Ko — I don’t  want  them  at  all — I would  blow  their 
infernal  country  to  flinders.” 

Q. — “Make  a desert  of  the  whole  land?” 

A.— “Yes.” 

Q. — “And  you  think  that  would  conduce  to  their  welfare 
and  happiness?” 

A. — “They  would  he  better  off  than  if  left  to  work  out 
their  own  destruction.” 

Col.  Barre — “I  see  no  use  in  examining  this  witness  fur- 
ther— he  appears  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  situation,  but  to 
be  affected  by  personal  animosity.” 

Lord  Xorth — “Admiral,  we  regret  that  you  should  have 
been  subjected  to  such  a humiliating  examination,  but  the  coun- 
try will  do  full  justice  to  the  impartiality  and  fairness  with 
which  you  have  testified.” 

Admiral  Arbuthnot — “Don’t  mention  it,  My  Lord,  am 
only  too  happy  to  oblige.” 


Benedict  Arnold  called. 

Lord  Korth — “The  committee  have  determined  to  comply 
with  the  whims  of  the  minority  and  summon  this  excellent  gen- 
tleman whose  familiarity  with  America  is  unquestionable  and 
whose  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  rebel  people  renders  his 
evidence  of  peculiar  value.  He  has  visited  England  at  his  own 
expense  and  is  making  a study  of  English  history,  especially  that 
of  General  Monk.” 

Col.  Barre — “We  don’t  want  him.” 

Lord  Korth — “But  you  asked  to  have  Americans  sum- 
moned.” 

Col.  Barre— “But  not  that  kind — we  don’t  want  men  who 
have  been  on  both  sides  of  the  same  question  and  tried  to  sell 
their  country.” 

Lord  ISTorth — “Insinuations  are  out  of  place  here;  the  wit- 
ness has  been  of  great  service  to  Great  Britain  and  his  character 
is  unimpeached.” 

Col.  Barre — “Ho  one  has  denounced  the  King  more  than 
he,  nor  been  a more  hitter  rebel.” 

Lord  Korth — “But  he  is  with  us  now  and  we  are  very 
charitable  towards  the  past- — he  is  going  to  visit  the  family  of 
Col.  Andre.” 
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(To  the  witness) — “Do  yon  spell  yonr  name  Buen  or  Ben?” 

A. — “Plain  Benedict — everybody  knows  it.” 

Q. — “You  are  an  officer  in  the  British  army?” 

A.— “Yes.” 

Q. — “How  long  have  you  served?” 

A. — “About  a year.” 

Q. — “You  are  an  American?” 

A.- — “I  was.” 

Q. — “Do  you  personally  know  many  of  the  American 
leaders?” 

A. — “I  do — I do  not  think,  though,  that  they  are  very 
friendly  to  me  now.” 

Q. — “Why  not?” 

A. — “Well- — I had  a difference  with  them  about  the  title 
to  West  Point  and  they  became  unreasonably  prejudiced  against 
me.” 

Q. — “You  and  Major  Andre  had  some  correspondence 
about  that,  I believe?” 

A. — “Yes — but  it’s  hardly  worth  while  to  allude  to  that 
now.” 

Q. — “Is  he  living?” 

A.— “Ho — he  was  foully  murdered  by  the  Americans.” 

Q. — “I  unde*stand,  General,  it  was  through  no  fault  of 
yours?” 

A. — “Ho — he  was  an  excellent  young  man,  but  very  head- 
strong, and  contrary  to  my  advice  undertook  a journey  along 
the  Hudson  Eiver  and  was  seized  by  the  Americans.” 

Q. — “Was  he  carrying  despatches?” 

A. — “Ho — I entrusted  him  with  some  private  letters — 
which  some  robbers  took  away  from  him  and  opened.  As  com- 
mander at  West  Point  I had  a right  to  send  what  I pleased.” 

Q. — “Was  anything  said  in  the  letters  about  West  Point?” 

A. — “Yes — I thought  the  title  to  that  country  had  for- 
merly been  in  the  British  and  that  it  ought  to  be  returned  to  its 
owners  and  the  war  closed  up.” 

Q. — “You  were  to  gain  nothing  by  it?” 

A. — “Oh,  no— it  was  pure  love  of  country.” 

Lord  Hillsborough — “Very  commendable,  General,  and  I 
regret  that  you  have  been  so  cruelly  slandered  in  the  matter.” 

A. — “I  have  no  hard  feeling  about  it — my  motives  were 
beyond  question.” 

Lord  Horth — “The  Americans  had  treated  you  very  badly. 
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I -understand,  when  you  were  in  their  service?” 

A. — “Only  what  was  to  be  expected — they  never  appre- 
ciated me  and  promoted  over  my  head  some  very  inferior 
officers.” 

Q. — “ And  your  nice  sense  of  justice  led  you  to  repudiate 
such  ingratitude?” 

A. — “I  only  did  what  any  man  of  honor  would  do  under 
such  conditions.” 

Q. — “You  know  the  people  pretty  well,  do  you  think  they 
could  govern  themselves?’” 

A. — “I  do  not — they  have  made  a bad  mess  of  it  so  far.” 

Q. — “They  had  some  able  leaders,  did  they  not?” 

A. — “Some  who  thought  themselves  able,  but  they  never 
appreciated  true  merit- — they  were  most  of  them  jealous  of  me.” 

Q. — “Do  the  people  generally  want  independence,  that  is, 
are  they  at  all  united  about  it?” 

A. — “I  do  not  think  they  know  what  they  want — they 
never  agree  among  themselves— they  are  dominated  in  the  field 
by  one  Washington  and  a foreign  adventurer  named  Lafayette, 
and  Gates  and  Lee  are  striving  all  the  time  to  supplant  them — in 
Congress,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  Colonies  take  no  stock 
in  John  and  Sam  Adams  and  Patrick  Henry  and  Franklin,  they 
are  all  pulling  and  hauling  for  their  own  advancement — that’s 
the  reason  I left — an  incorruptible  patriot  could  not  stand  such 
doings.” 

Q. — “What  would  be  the  result  if  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn?” 

A. — “Anarchy  and  ruin — the  rebels  already  have  confis- 
cated the  property  of  loyalists  and  tarred  and  feathered  some — 
life  would  be  unsafe  were  they  left  alone,  they  would  cut  one  an- 
other’s throats.” 

Q. — “What  proportion  of  the  people  were  educated?” 

A. — “Very  few — other  than  the  loyalists.” 

Q. — “Would  you  think  it  wise  to  confer  upon  them  self 
government?” 

A. — “I  think  after  some  years  of  our  beneficent  rule,  when 
they  had  come  to  appreciate  true  patriotism  and  the  unselfish- 
ness of  our  intentions  and  when  they  had  recognized  the  virtue 
of  the  men  who  had  loyally  supported  British  rule,  a degree  of 
self  government  might  be  granted  them  and  a Congress  might 
be  set  up  which  we  should  control,  so  that  we  might  levy  taxes 
as  we  pleased  and  dispose  of  the  lands  and  the  churches — and 
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after  that,  if  we  saw  that  they  loved  us  and  were  happy,  we 
might  begin  to  consider  what  should  he  done  next.” 

Q. — “That  is  fair  and  lucid — meanwhile  would  it  be  wise 
to  grant  franchises  there  to  our  own  people?” 

A. — “Probably  that  would  do  much  to  civilize  the  Ameri- 
icans  and  to  insure  their  loyalty — it  has  its  dangers,  but  with  the 
very  high  class  of  men  that  we  should  grant  franchises  to  and 
with  the  honest  and  incorruptible  men  we  should  send  to  govern 
them — the  danger  would  be  slight.  I hold  it  to  be  incontrover- 
tible that  if  men  cannot  properly  develope  the  land  which  God 
has  given  them,  they  have  no  rights  which  a more  civilized  race 
is  bound  to  respect.” 

Q. — “After  you  joined  the  British  service  did  you  take 
part  in  any  campaigns?” 

A. — “Yes — I undertook  to  restore  to  the  British  my  own 
Colony,  so  I visited  my  neighbors  and  friends  near  New  Bondon 
and  Stonington  and  went  farther  south.” 

Q. — “Were  you  cordially  received?” 

A.— “I  found  them  still  prejudiced  and  terrorized  by  the 
rebels.” 

Q. — “Except  for  this  terrorizing  the  region  was  still  loyal?” 

A. — “Undoubtedly.” 

Q. — “You  gave  them  some  very  interesting  lessons  in  loy- 
alty and  patriotism?” 

A. — “Oh,  yes — they  will  remember  my  visit.” 

Q. — “One  other  matter,  you  are  familiar  with  their  Dec- 
laration of  Independence?” 

A. — ‘“Yes — it  proposes  to  rest  government  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed — a ridiculous  fallacy — their  government 
does  not  now  rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.” 

Q. — “What  would  you  rest  it  on?” 

A. — “On  the  consent  of  some  of  the  governed,  that  is,  the 
power  of  the  sword.  You  will  see  these  people,  if  they  succeed, 
taking  that  very  ground  about  some  foreign  nation  they  may 
wish  to  conquer,  especially  if  it  be  a weaker  nation  and  of  dif- 
ferent color— they  don’t  believe  their  theories  apply  to  any  but 
white  Americans.” 

Q. — “That  was  what  Jefferson  meant,  was  it?’” 

A.— “I  think  so.” 

Q. — “He  claimed,  didn’t  he,  that  it  was  of  universal  appli- 
cation?” 

A. — “Yes,  but  he  couldn’t  look  ahead — other  generations 
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would  consider  that  an  antiquated  doctrine,  only  intended  for 
the  then  situation,  and  after  all  a mere  pretext  for  resisting 
Great  Britain — I always  held  that  view.” 

Q. — “Was  that  view  shared  by  others  of  your  former 
friends?” 

A. — “Yes,  by  many.  Cranks  like  Jefferson  and  Adams 
and  Franklin,  and  even  Washington,  may  have  thought  they 
meant  what  they  said — real  patriots  like  myself  and  Lee,  etc., 
knew  it  was  folly.” 

Q. — “And  you  think  it  would  be  repudiated  in  case  of 
success?” 

A. — “Hot  at  first — but  if  America  became  a “world  pow- 
er” she  would  disregard  it  and  take  up  our  principles  of  a right 
to  conquer  and  hold  inferior  races.” 

Q. — “It  seems  impossible  to  believe  it,  you  think  that  is 
really  so?” 

A. — “Well — I can’t  predict  the  future,  but  that  is  my 
judgment.” 

Lord  jSTorth — “That  is  all — I trust,  General,  you  will  en- 
joy your  stay  among  us — the  change  of  your  relations  does  you 
great  credit.” 


Cross  Examination. 

Col.  Conway — “You  were  born  in  America?” 

A.— “Yes.” 

Q. — “You  were  a general  in  the  American  army?” 

A.— “Yes.” 

Q. — “And  you  are  now  a British  officer?” 

A.— “Yes.” 

Q. — “And  you  consider  yourself  an  honorable  man?” 

Lord  FT orth — “Witness  need  not  answer  the  question — he 
is  not  obliged  to  incriminate  himself.” 

Col.  Barre — “He  can’t  answer  it.” 

Lord  Horth — “The  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject  of  the  investigation.” 

Col.  Conway — “Most  of  the  questions  you  asked  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it,  either.” 

Lord  Horth — “I  do  not  wonder  the  gentleman  dislikes  the 
evidence — it  shows  clearly  what  frauds  his  friends  in  America 
are — Go  on.” 

Col.  Conway — “I  decline  to  examine  further.” 

Lord  ISTorth — “The  committee  will  examine  no  more  wit- 
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nesses  at  present — Parliament  has  adjourned  and  the  elections 
are  coining  on  and  it  might  be  embarrassing  to  have  the  public 
mind  distracted  by  these  matters.  Some  of  the  evidence  might 
be  used  to  assist  and  encourage  the  Americans,  and  what  we 
have  already  taken  shows  clearly  enough  the  exact  conditions 
of  the  people  in  America,  their  absolute  unfitness  for  self  gov- 
ernment, and  their  violations  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  general 
barbarity.” 
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